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the country, many strongholds on high ground, pagi, had been fixed upon as
general refuges for the inhabitants and their oattie in case of invasie>.
Here they all met once a year to keep festival, and every man, womau, and
child paid on these occasions a certain sum, which being collected by the
priests gave the amount of the whole population. And for the same pur-
pose, every one living in the city paid a certain sum at the temple of Juno
Lucina for every birth in his family, another sum at the temple of Venus
Libitina for every death, and a third at the temple of Youth for every son
who came to the age of military service. The Compitalia in the city answered
to the Paganaiia in the country, and were yearly festivals in honour of the
Lares or guardian spirits, celebrated at all the compita, or places where sev-
eral streets met.

Other laws and measures are ascribed to Servius, wnicn seem to foe the
fond invention of a later period, when the commons, suffering under a cruel

and unjust system, and wishing its
overthrow, gladly believed that the
deliverance which they longed for had
been once given them by their good
king, and that they were only reclaim-
ing old rights, not demanding new
ones. Servius, it is said, drove out
the patricians from their unjust occu-
pation of the public land, and ordered
that the property only, and not the
person, of a debtor should be liable
for the payment of his debt.

Further, to complete the notion of
a patriot king, it was said that he had
drawn out a scheme of popular gov-
ernment, by which two magistrates,
chosen every year, were to exercise
the supreme power, and that he him-
self proposed to lay down his kingly
rule to make way for them. It can
hardly be doubted that these two mag-
istrates were intended to be chosen
the one from the houses and the other
from the commons, to be the repre-
sentatives of their respective orders.
But the following tyranny swept
away the institutions of Servius, and
much more prevented the growth of that society for which alone his institu-
tions were fitted. No man can tell how much of the story of the murder of
the old king and of the impiety of the wicked Tullia is historical; but it is
certain that the houses, or rather a strong faction among them, supported
Tarquinius in his usurpation: nor can we doubt the statement that the aris-
tocratical brotherhoods or societies served him more zealously than the legal
-assembly of the curias; because these societies are ever to be met with in the
history of the ancient commonwealths, as pledged to one another for the
interests of their order, and ready to support those interests by any crime*
Like Sulla in after-times, he crushed the liberties of the commons, doing away
with the laws of Servius, and, as we are told, destroying the tables onwiich
they were written; abolishing the whole system of the census, and conse-
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